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which so baffles the real yearnings of the worshiper, and the sheer horror 
of the corresponding view of man as the victim of immmeasurable woe and 
inevitable wrong, are set over against the view of God as the home and 
fountain-head of all being, eternal and immanent, and yet possessed of 
character and capable of self-manifestation, and of man as "God's ful- 
filment of himself," and the destined heir of his own blessedness. In the 
third lecture, on "The Lord Jesus Christ the Supreme Manifestation of 
God," and in the fourth, on "The Sin of Man and the Sacrifice of Christ," 
we come to themes which tax the sure skill of our lecturer and find it 
on the whole triumphant. There is much space given to the atmos- 
phere, as it were, of these topics, and not much direct discussion to the 
theory of them. As dogmatic problems, the incarnation and atonement 
are not closely expounded. But this was probably the best — or even the 
only — thing to do. It was the range of influence of these great truths 
which had to be stated. It was their glory as facts that faith must seize 
and the heart experience, which these audiences most needed to see. The 
next lecture, on "The Idea of Holiness and Immortality Interpreted by 
Christian Experience," is perhaps the most powerful and persuasive of 
all. Dr. Hall is most at home and most successful when dealing with 
the substance of the Christian life. His description of the notes of a 
holy life is one of the finest passages in this most interesting presentation 
of Christian experience and the Christian faith. The last chapter gives 
some "Reasons for Regarding Christianity as the Absolute Religion." 
The deepest reasons are not given, but those selected are real and true, 
and perhaps most likely to convince his audiences. Here as elsewhere the 
skill of the lecturer is very great. Even as a study in homiletics no min- 
ister should lose sight of this volume. 

W. Douglas Mackenzie. 
Hartford Theological Seminary, 
Hartford, Conn. 



A NOTEWORTHY ATTEMPT TO POPULARIZE MODERN 

THEOLOGY 

The series of popular books edited by Professor Weinel under the 
general title "Lebensfragen," presents an admirable attempt to write 
theology in terms which can readily be understood by intelligent lay- 
men, and with special reference to the problems which such intelligent 
laymen are meeting, not only in Germany, but in every country. Two 
volumes of this series, Weinel's Paulus and Meyer's little treatise on the 
resurrection of Christ have already received notice in this Journal. 1 

'Vol. LX (July 1905), p. 540 and Vol. X (January, 1906), p. 124. 
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Three other volumes he before us, all deahng with topics of vital inter- 
est to men who are asking earnest questions concerning the nature and 
significance of Christianity. Pastor Herrmann, in a little pamphlet of 
forty-three pages, 2 asks the question: What do we mean by redemption? 
The answer is not given, as would have been the case fifty years ago, on 
the basis of dogmatic principles, but by sympathetic historical study of 
the ideals of redemption which have actually had power over men. He 
describes briefly, but sympathetically, the emotional and ascetic attempt 
to penetrate to the mystery of the infinite as found in the Dionysian and 
the Orphic cults in Greece, the Platonic ideal of intellectual emancipation 
from the world of sense, the Persian dualistic ideal of a cosmic drama 
in which a good god will help men to overcome the power of an evil 
god, and the Buddhist ideal of quenching all assertive impulses. The 
exposition serves to disclose both the points of positive efficiency and the 
defects in each ideal. The discussion closes with an exposition of the 
Christian ideal of redemption through the personal power of Jesus 
Christ. This section might well have been enlarged so as to include the 
various historical conceptions of redemption which have been held in 
Christianity. The author, however, contents himself with presenting, on 
the basis of the gospel narratives, a picture of the inner life of Jesus, 
which he then sets forth as the source of human redemption much after 
the fashion of Herrmann in his Communion with God. Inasmuch as 
the author relates each conception of redemption to the actual spiritual 
needs of men, the book is one of unusual significance for one who is earnestly 
seeking to know whether the thought of religious redemption contains 
any vital reality. 

Paul Jaeger publishes in the same series a pamphlet entitled "On 
the Overcoming of Doubt." 3 One may undertake in either of the two 
ways to meet the characteristic doubt of today. One very prevalent 
method consists in the attempt to give objective evidence for the truth of 
such elements of Christianity as have been doubted — e. g., the doctrine of 
inspiration, the resurrection of Christ, the deity of Christ, etc. The other 
method consists in a critical examination of the nature of human thinking 
with a view to showing in what way one may attain certainty in any realm 
of experience. The first method usually fails today, for the simple reason 
that it ignores the grounds upon which a modern mind doubts many of 
the traditional elements of Christianity. Any attempt to bolster up these 

1 ErlSsung. Von R. Herrmann. Tubingen: Mohr, 1905. 43 pages. M. 0.50. 
3 Zur Ueberwindung des Zweifels. Von Paul Jaeger. Tubingen : Mohr 
1906. 75 pages. M. 0.90. 
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beliefs by external means leaves entirely untouched the fundamental 
reason for doubt which lies in the influence of modern scientific method 
over the minds of men. Jaeger proceeds to show just what this scientific 
method involves, and finds that at bottom it consists in a determined 
will to know the exact truth. But what is the truth ? Jaeger shows 
that the fact that we make a distinction between truth and error reveals 
the existence of a personal criterion superior [to the bare facts of 
the outer world. There a fact is a fact. Apart from the man who 
is investigating facts, there can be no such thing as truth or error. 
The fundamental element underlying modern science therefore is faith 
in the existence of truth. "You cannot prove that there must be such 
a thing as truth. This belief is purely an act of faith." Thus the search 
for truth even in modern science proceeds upon the assumption of a 
world of reality other than the bare facts which can be observed. From 
this observation Jaeger proceeds to elaborate the content of the world of 
values and ideals which are inevitably personal creations. The spiritual 
life of man depends upon the possession of such ideals. But since 
the source of these ideals is necessarily personal life, we shall discover 
the deepest truth in this realm by contact with great personalities. 
Religion springs from such personal activity, and we are enabled 
through contact with the great religious personalities in history to arrive 
at a vital faith in a personal God. 

Professor Kruger 4 has given in a volume of 300 pages an admirably 
concise and suggestive history of the doctrines of the Trinity and of the 
incarnation. Its significance, like the significance of the books above 
mentioned, lies in the fact that the history of the doctrine is elaborated 
with constant reference to the question: What spiritual needs of men were 
met by this or that form of the doctrine? Beginning with the Chris- 
tology of Paul, which he sets forth in relation to Paul's conception of what 
was necessary for man's redemption, Kruger traces the combination of 
this Pauline Christology with the Logos philosophy of current Greek 
thought until the elements are present which entered into the Nicene 
controversy. He shows clearly that the history of christological contro- 
versy in the Greek church was occasioned by two fundamentally different 
ideals of salvation. Do we require for our salvation the mysterious intro- 
duction into human nature of the divine essence in order to transform it 
physically ? In that case we must have a Savior who is of like essence 

4 Das Dogma von der Dreieinigkeit und Gottmensckkeit in seiner geschichtlichen 
Enfwicklung dargesiellt. Von Gustav Kriiger. Tubingen: Mohr, 1905, 312 
pages. M. 3. 
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with God himself. On the other hand, does salvation consist in the stim- 
ulation of man's moral ideas and capacities ? In that case we need a 
Savior who shall be a great personality, possessing in the highest degree 
those qualities of moral insight and will which we need. The divinity of 
the Savior, then, would consist in his moral excellence and in his unity 
of will with the will of God. The Nicene theology meant that the first 
conception of salvation, with its corresponding emphasis upon essence 
rather than upon personality, came to prevail in the Greek church. But 
this ideal of salvation is inevitably bound up with the sacramental 
ideal; therefore we find it retained as a vital element of Christianity only 
in a sacramental church such as the Greek church. When we come to 
western Christianity, we find questions of personality coming to the front. 
Salvation is to consist in the reinforcement of moral personality through 
divine power. The result is that the Nicene conception of the Trinity 
fills no vital place in western Christianity. In both Roman Catholic 
and Protestant theology it has been set forth and elaborated on a scholastic 
basis; that is, it has been accepted, a priori, as dogma which must be 
believed and expounded. It has not been an element of theology growing 
out of actual religious experience. Kriiger holds that our modern con- 
ception of the nature of man and of his spiritual needs makes it certain 
that this Nicene doctrine will drop out of Protestant theology in the near 
future. In its place there will come, as representing a vital interest in 
Protestantism, an appreciation of the inner life of Jesus as the embodiment 
of that divine ideal and that divine personal help which man needs in his 
struggle upward. 

All three of the books are characterized by great lucidity, by a keen 
appreciation of the questions which men today are asking, and by a 
scientific method which is entirely free from such trace of dogmatism as 
would repel the interest of an honest inquirer. The purpose of the editor 
is to be highly commended, and the success of the individual authors of 
the series in carrying out his purpose deserves high praise. It is true that 
the conclusions reached are characteristic of a specific school of modern 
thought. But this very fact that the authors are missionaries for their 
convictions, rather than indifferent expounders of current views, gives to 
the series a power and vigor which will go far toward rendering them useful 
to our age. The succeeding volumes in the series will be awaited with 

great interest. 

Gerald Bihney Smith. 
The University op Chicago. 



